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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Periodical work conducted by Lunatics. 


Lunatics, who, fifty years ago, were dun- 
geoned and whipped, are now treated to social 
parties and amusements, they conduct farms, 
and are admitted to public worship. A new 
feature has been developed in their treatment 
at the Crichton Institution, Dumfries: they 
there club their wits to prepare and issue a 
monthly periodical sheet. ‘The first number 
of “ The New Moon, or Crichton Royal Insti- 
tution Literary Register,” appeared on the 3d 
of December, in the form of a double leaf in 
quarto. It is sold tothe public, but we are 
not informed at what price. In the prospec- 
tus, the fact of the exclusive management of 
the work by inmates is asserted ; and the ob- 
ject is stated to be, a humble endeavour to 
lead persons of that class “ to think aright on 
the chief subjects which should occupy their 
attention under present circumstances, so that 
they may leave the institution wiser and bet- 
ter men and women than they entered it.” 

Not only is the literary matter sane in its 
general tone, and rhetorically correct, but 
there is a positive merit in several of the little 
articles. For example, a gentleman signing 
himself Sigma, thus addresses Dr. Browne, 
the superior of the establishment, (and we 
would ask if many men under Thomas Moore 
could write in the same style more smartly :) 


“ I am sorry to learn you have got rheumatism, 

Which is, [ am told, a corporeal schism 

Not very unlike what is called Puseyism ; 

If you take my advice, my kind friend, you wont fol- 
low 

The cold-water cure of that Pluvius Apollo, 

Who at Graefenberg cures old and young of the 
dumps, 

By the magical aid of a couple of pumps. 

Olid Pindar, ’t is true, as you very well know, 

In the choicest of Greek has declared long ago, 

* Ariston men hudor ;’ but, then, what of that ? 

The man was a pagan—so, rerbum sap. sat. 

Your tds, you will learn with much pleasure I know, 

Are all as you left them, and in statu quo. 

(This same is a classical phrase, else, though odd, 

I would break Priscian’s head, and write stetu 
Quon ;) 

Some mad as March hares, but a few like the Dane, 

With a slight touch north-east, yet otherwise sane. 

* * ” * 























Mr. Sacre, that sage transcendental philosopher, 

(I wonder if ever he read Alexander Ross over ?) 

As his use and wont is, has been blowing the balmy, 
And looks, as a smoker should, really quite palmy, 
He declares the debates are detestable stuff— 

Not worth a cigar, or a pinch of Scotch snuff ; 

In truth, I believe that for once, entre nous, 

He’s not very far wrong * *” 


« J. C.,” who from his style seems of cler- 
ical education, preaches to the following effect, 
and however trite the ideas, assuredly their 
arrangement here is as good as could be ex- 
pected from any other quarter whatever :— 
* Although it is a proper, natural, and lauda- 
ble wish to be splendidly and extensively use- 
ful, yet as every man is most delighted with 
the esteem, and interested in the good con- 
duct and happiness of his domestics and friends, 
he ought to be the more careful to ‘ walk be- 
fore his house with a perfect heart.’ That 
such instruct their families and lead them in 
the ways of righteousness, is what is required 
of them. This is the province of which the 
care has been assigned to, and of which the 
improvement will be required at their hands; 


and he who exerteth himself in this, his sta- 


tion and sphere of action, however low or li- 
mited, is as meritorious in the sight of God, 
and likely to be as happy in himself, as he 
who, disengaging himself from all domestic 
ties and duties, gives a wider but more con- 
tingent range to his zeal and philanthropy, 
and encompasses sea and land to promote the 
improvement, reformation, and happiness of 
his fellow-men. But, above all, it certainly 
deeply concerns parents to set a good exam- 
ple before their children. This is equally 
beneficial to the public and to themselves; 
and the neglect equally fatal to both. If 
ever any real and substantial reformation of 
society is to be effected, this is the source 
from which it must flow ; the sure foundation 
must be laid in the instruction, education, and 
moral training of youth.” 

We conclude with a short lyrical poem, 
which has, we think, absolute merits suffi- 
cient to entitle it to notice, apart from all 
consideration of the interest arising from the 
condition and circumstances of the writer : 


“ The harp so loved awakes no more, 
Its chords are mute, its charms are gone: 
The mind may joy not in its lore, 
Where hope and happiness are flown. 


For though it soothed in other days, 
It cannot reach a woe so deep 

As that which o’er this bosom strays, 
To wake the pangs that never sleep. 


The wind blows cold o’er glen and hill, 
And nature all is worn and wan; 

But nature’s bosom bears no ill, 
Like that which haunts the heart of man. 


What though the torrents dash the steep, 
And frosts her flaunting flowers deform, 


And bids her lift her voice and weep, 
In thunder, strife, and winter’s storm ; 


The life remains that genial spring 
Can still to wonted state restore, 
And cause her wide her glories fling 
O’er all that lay so waste before. 


The wild bee hums around the flower 
That opes so brightly on the brae; 

The bird sings from the budding bower, 
And cheers the wanderer on his way. 


And far upon the moorland gray, 
The plover seeks its summer home; 
And sunshine crowns the scene of day, 
As far as foot or eye can roam. 


And thus are nature’s charms replaced, 
As if they had been ever new ; 

Her garlands blooming on her breast, 
Her ringlets beaded with the dew. 


But when, amid life’s devious track, 
Draws on the darkness of decay, 

Oh, what to man shall e’er bring back 
The charms that time hath swept away! 


And if the young must oft deplore 
The ills that curb their early glee, 
Oh, what again shall joy restore 
To my loved mountain harp and me!—J. R.” 


It might be asked, Supposing the writers of 
these extracts had been at liberty, and had 
been guilty of some capital outrage, would not 
such compositions have proved as strong proofs 
of their sanity, and, consequently, liability to 
punishment, as any that have been adduced in 
cases where punishment has been suffered, or, 
at best, narrowly missed, (that of Macnaugh- 
ton, for instance 1) and yet these persons are 
deemed fit inmates for a lunatic asylum, and 
actually are in such an asylum at this mo- 
ment. 


cee 
** For The Friend.” 
EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 220.) 


“In advocating the doctrine of Authority, 
Force, Fear, and Pain, as the fundamentals 
of School Discipline, a mass of stubborn facts 
was to be disposed of. 

“Tt is well known that many schools have 
been kept in this state, and elsewhere, with- 
out the aid of corporal punishment in any 
form. At several of the oldest and most nu- 
merously attended academies in the common- 
wealth, corporal punishment has been sub- 
stantially unknown. The Westfield Academy 
was established in 1800, and has averaged 
260 pupils a year, during all the intermediate 
time. In a public address delivered before 
its trustees, last August, it is said that corpo- 
ral punishment had never been inflicted by 
any of its principals, nor by its assistants, 
‘except in a very few instances upon small 
lads,’ I think, from the best information I 
have been able to obtain from all sources, that 
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one half, at least, of the teachers who have 
gone out from the Normal School at Lexing- 
ton,—some of whom have now kept school 
for four years, and others for three,—have | 


never used blows. Committees, also, in diffe- 
rent parts of the state, occasionally report 
similar schools. But however it may be with 





THE FRIEND. 


vicious class of population. Many of the chil-| ance, were allowed ; neither were punishments, 
dren of this class are not abandoned to chance, | except of the slightest kind, and those seldom, 
—that would be a comparative blessing,—but| found necessary. The apparatus is scanty, 
they are actually trained to vice,—their hor-| consisting only of twelve Bibles, six copy- 
rible apprenticeship beginning the day they| books, a few lesson-boards, and three slates. 
are born. Ten years ago, Wichern opened | They had learned to sing by ear a few songs 
an institution for the temporal and spiritual|and hymns. The school is dismissed daily 


boys, the flogging of girls, in most parts of| [advantage] of these wanderers from the fold| with a short, impressive, and appropriate 
the state, is an exceedingly rare occurrence. | of Christ ;—no, not wanderers from, for they| prayer. On passing out of the school, many 


L never went to any but a district school, un- 
til I was sixteen years old; and I never saw 
a girl of any age, brought under the refining 
influences of cowskin or ferule, in any form, 
in my life. It is well known that there are 
institutions for the reformation of abandoned 
and outcast children, some of which have 
been governed for years, with very rarely the 
infliction of a blow; but by the joint force of 
an appeal to, and an exhibition of, those be- 
nign and lofty sentiments and principles, 
which the better portion of all heathen and 
savage nations even have reverenced, It is 
well known, that in Lunatic Hospitals, among 
that unhappy class of our fellow beings, whose 
reason,—that sentinel-power,—has been stric- 
ken down, and has left the passions to rush 
forth uncontrolled, like a menagerie of wild 
beasts, broken loose upon families and neigh- 
bourhoods ;—it is well known, that these in- 
furiate victims have been tamed and subdued, 
and brought to obedience and docility, by the 
power of wisdom and love. It is well known 
that the manifestation of a generous confi- 
dence, and an appeal to the higher nature, 
have governed sailors on board ships of war, 
and malefactors in prisons, and even “the 
worst felons picked from among the worst fe- 
lons, who for their crimes had been transport- 
ed to penal colonies on the other side of the 
globe. Do not these ‘practical educators’ 
know, that the great penal colony of Britain, 
has also its penal colony ;—that as England 
sends its most ferocious and diabolical spirits 
to Botany Bay, so the latter has sent the most 
untameable of the ferocious, and the most fien- 
dish of the diabolical, to Norfolk Island. 
Hence the latter is the Botany Bay of Botany 
Bay,--the Tophet of Tophet. As most per- 
sons would have supposed, these picked vil- 
Jains from among picked villains, this aristoc- 
racy in the kingdom of diabolism, soon ernu- 
lated and realized a Pandemonium upon earth. 
And so it continued, until the British govern- 
ment sent out Captain Maconochie as their 
governor, who came among them, and at once 


melted them by the kindness, and overawed | 


them by the majesty of his spirit. He struck 
off the iron shackles and fetters of the con- 
victs, and replaced them by the stronger bonds 
of sympathy and confidence. I commend to the 
Thirty-one the two works entitled, ‘ Thoughts 
on Convict Management,’ &c., and ‘ General 
Views regarding the Social System of Convict 
Management,’ &c., published by Captain Ma- 
conochie, at Hobart Town, in 1838 and 1839. 

[The Secretary in his Report, described the 
* Rauhe Haus’ of J. H. Wichern, of Hamburg. ] 
“Hamburg faving been, for a long period, a 
commercial and a free city, has been open to 
fugitives from justice, outcasts, and despera- 
does, ffm all parts of Europe. Hence it has 
a comparatively small, but a most deplorably 


were never sheltered within it,—they were |seemed pleased to exchange salutations with 
born amid the darkest, the bleakest regions of | the master, and some advanced to him for a 
suffering and sin; they were cast up upon the} friendly shake of the hand. Christian in- 
rocky shores of time, where no hand was out-|struction and Christian benevolence had 
stretched to save, and no bosom was opened | awakened their sympathies, and led them to 
to warm them; their only lullaby was the | feel that the world and the world’s law were 
ravings of intemperance and the blasphemies|not wholly against them. Some were the 
of human fiends ;—these children, it was,|children of known thieves; some had them- 
whom Wichern gathered together ; and, in|selves been habituated to thieving; others 
almost every instance, he has succeeded in| were orphans; and all belonged to the poor- 
taming them into human beings, in implant-|est and most destitute grade of life.’ ‘It is 
ing pure sentiments in their hearts, and in| further stated, that before the school was 
training them to exemplary lives and the ha-| opened, no fewer than eighteen children had 
bitual exercise of kind affections. been transported from families now sending 
* But the example of Wichern, though an|children to it, but that, since it has been in 
illustrious one, is only one of a glorious com-| operation, there has not been one.’ 
pany. Let me give another, which I take| “To this, I would add, that in a tabular 
from the Jast report of Seymour Tremenheere, | statement appended to Tremenheere’s report, 
late her majesty’s Inspector for Schools in| respecting this and other schools, the ques- 
London,—just published. The school refer-| tion, in reference to this one, ‘ Whether corpo- 
red to is in New Pie street, Westminster,—/| ral punishments are inflicted? is answered 
one of the most debased parts in that great} by an emphatic and radiant ‘ No.’ 
metropolis of human suffering and guilt. “ Here, then, is a school of 200 children, 
“ * This school for the destitute was opened|under one master, without any assistant ; 
in January, 1840. It is designed for the| kept in an unventilated, unceiled, and partial- 
children of persons inhabiting the most wretch-/|ly-floored stable,-—-without desks, because 
ed parts of Westminster, many of whom are| there was not room; with less than one read- 
professionally beggars ; others get their bread | ing-book to 16 children; with less than one 
by selling various articles about the streets, | writing-book to 33 children, and less than one 
and it may be stated that three-fourths of|slate to 66 children; the children themselves 
them are probably deeply engaged in crime.’| coming in filth and tatters, and belonging to 
“* A few persons hired a stable, by way of| parents, three-fourths of whom were ‘ proba- 
experiment, for three months; this was rude-| bly deeply engaged in crime ;’ 18 of whose 
ly fitted up as a school-room, when, to their! brothers or sisters had been transported to 





surprise, no less than to their gratification, 
they had, in a few weeks, 120 children.’ * At 
the present time, the names of 200 and up- 
wards are upon the books. The accommoda- 
tion afforded in this building are of the hum- 
blest kind. ‘The tiled roof remains without a 
ceiling ; the floor is only partially boarded ;| 
no ventilation could carry off the exhalations | 
inseparable from such a spot.’ 

“* The appearance of the children suffici- 
ently denoted the class to which they belong-| 
'ed. Many were without shoes or stockings; 
almost all were of English parents ; some were | 
so ill clad, that their naked skin appeared 
through many parts of their tattered clothing ; 
all were equally dirty, the effect of extreme 
poverty or domestic depravity, and therefore | 
\its correction was very properly left to time. 





Botany Bay for crime ; and yet these chil- 
dren had been drawn thither without ‘ gifts of 
clothing, or bribes in any shape ;’ and stimu- 
lated to learning without ‘ prizes or rewards,” 
and at last managed and governed, without 
flogging ; delighted and daily attracted to the 
spot, by * Christian instruction and Christian 
benevolence.’ 

“‘T must now make a remark which I know 
will be painful to some of my friends; but 
perhaps justice to my assailants requires it, 
and therefore it shall be made. I say, then, 
that I am not ready to renounce the use of 
corporal punishment, by all teachers, in all 
schools, and with regard to all scholars. The 
man who can keep school for years, without 
corporal punishment, and also without the ex- 
pulsion of scholars, or the use of direct emu- 





| They were ranged on forms for want of desks, 
of which (he confined space does not admit of 


a sufficient number. The master stated, that} 


“ by talking kindly to the new comers, they 
became, after a little time, willing to learn.” 
‘When they were able to read, they were 


glad to be allowed to take home a book - 


read to their parents. Some good results are 





lation between them,—either of which I think 
worse than corporal punishment ;—the man 
who can do this, is truly a great man. He 
should be placed far higher in the scale of 
merit than a great philosopher, a great states- 
man, or a great poet. Such a man towers 
above ‘ Plutarch’s men ;’ for he is good as well 
as great, and great not only in contemplation 


said to have been traced to occasions of this| but in action. As yet, we have but a few such 
kind.’ ‘No prizes, or rewards, no gifts of|teachers. Every year, however, there are 
clothing, or bribes in any shape for attend-| more such, and many, many more are striving 
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to become such ; a noble strife, one for which 
God will reward them, even if they fail. But 
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| consideration, to which the moved trusts and 


| responsibilities of his office, when duly fulfill- 


they will not wholly fail, for there is immor- led, so justly entitle him.” 


tal vigour in the desire of excellence. In the 
mean time, our school system must be con- 
tinued ; and order and subordination must be 
preserved in the schools. To prevent positive 
wrong, punishment will sometimes be neces- 
sary, as a last resort,——but whether more or 
less, or none at all, will depend upon the ta- 
lents and accomplishments of the teacher, ra- 
ther than upon all things else. 

“In my Report I said, that ‘ Though I saw 
{in North and Central Prussia and Saxony] 
hundreds of schools, and thousands,—I think 
I may say, within bounds, tens of thousands—- 
of pupils, I never saw one child undergoing 
punishment, or arraigned for misconduct. 1 
never saw one child in tears from having been 
punished, or from fear of being punished.’ 

“To annul the force of these facts, the 
* Remarks’ say: 

“ * Should the Prussian Minister of Public 
Instruction, see fit to honour the schools of this 
country, with a visit, we presume he would 
not be shocked with a single exhibition of cru- 
elty or anger. The teacher, we doubt not, 
would find other means of entertaining him. 
And even if some thoughtless pupil should 
need a word of caution, it t might effectually be 
given, without appearing to a stranger, and 
especially to a foreigner, as an angry word. 
The mildest terms may portend dire conse- 
quences to the disobedient.’ 

“« To see the evasiveness and tergiversation 
of the above, let the reader remember the 
statement,—-that 1 generally went into schools, 
* without guide or letter of introduction,’ ‘ pre- 
senting myself at the door and asking the fa- 
vour of admission,’ ‘as a private individual, 
and uncommended visiter.’ Let him [refer 
to the] manner [ia which] I visited the great 
establishments, at Halle, Leipsig, Potsdam, 
&c.,—-in such a way as to exclude the possi- 
bility of punishments being concealed from 
me, had any been inflicted. 

« But by what conventional rules, by what 
laws of custom and usage, in the thirty-one 


5 
grammar and writing schools of Boston, has 


| Remainder next week. } 





From the Atheneum. 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
Narrative of the United States Exploring 


CC, 


the uppermost wall, facing the sea, evidently 
belonging originally to the interior of a large 
apartment. These pilasters gave it the aspect 
of an Egyptian structure. In no other Peru- 
vian antiquities have pilasters been seen by 
us. On one of the northern terraces were also 
remains of apartments ; here the brick appear- 
ed more friable, owing to a greater proportion 
of sand; where they retained their shape, 
their dimensions were nine inches in width, 


Expedition during the years 1838, 1839,| by six inches deep, varying in height from 


1840, 1841, 1842. 
mander of the Expedition, M. A. Ph. S., 
gc. 5S vols. Wiley & Putnam. 


(Continued from page 218.) 


Some account, also, is given of the ruins of 
Pachacamac : 


“« Pachacamac is one of the most interest- 
ing spots on this part of the coast, although 
it is said it will not compare with many others 
in various parts of the country, especially at 
Cusco. They left Callao on the afternoon of 
the 28th of June, and were at anchor about 
midnight abreast of the place. At daylight 
the surf was found so heavy as to render it 
dangerous to iand in the whale-boat. By the 
perseverance of the officers, a raft was formed 
of the India-rubber mattresses and oars; two 
balsas were also provided. Lieutenant Un- 
derwood made the first attempt, and paddled 
himself into the rollers, the first one of which 
threw him and the balsas end over end. Short- 
ly after, the raft was seen bottom up, the oar 
broken, and the fragments sticking up in va- 
rious directions; but he was missing. He 
soon, however, made his appearance at some 
distance, and just as he reached the raft, a 
second sea broke over him, and he again dis- 
appeared, apparently much exhausted. When 
the third roller broke over him, he was con- 
sidered for a few moments as lost; and it 
was no small reliefto see him crawling from 
the water up the beach, a short time after- 
wards. The raft was now pulled back to the 
tender by the line. In consequence of the ill- 


success of this experiment, it was determined | top of the head depressed. 
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By C. Wirxes, Com-| nine inches to two feet ; and they were laid 


so as to break joint, though not always ina 
workmanlike manner. 

* The remains of the town occupy some un- 
dulating ground, of less elevation, a quarter of 
a mile to the northward. This also forms a 
rectangle, one-fifth by one-third of a mile in 
size ; through the middle runs lengthwise a 
straight street, twenty feet in width. The 
walls of some of the ruins are thirty feet high, 
and cross each other at right angles. The 
buildings were apparently connected together, 
except where the streets intervened. The 
larger areas were again divided by thinner 
partitions, and one of them was observed to 
contain four rectangular pits, the plastering of 
which appeared quite fresh. No traces of 
doors or windows towards the streets could be 
discerned, nor indeed anywhere else. The 
walls were exclusively of sun-dried brick, and 
their direction, north-east and south-west, the 
same as those of the temple, which fronted 
the sea. Some graves were observed to the 
southward of the temple, but the principal 
burying-ground was between the temple and 
town. Some of the graves were rectangular 
pits, lined with a dry wall of stone, and cov- 
ered with layers of reeds and canes, on which 
the earth was filled in to the depth of a foot 
or more, so as to be even with the surface. 
The skulls brought from this place were of 
various characters ; the majority of them pre- 
sented the vertical elevation, or raised occi- 
put, the usual characteristic of the ancient 
Peruvians, while others had the forehead and 
Eight of these 


to make a trial in the whale-boat, which suc-| were obtained, and are now deposited at 


ceeded without accident. Dr. Pickering and 


it come to pass, that ‘the ‘ mildest’ accents of| Lieutenant Underwood now proceeded to the} 


gentleness and love,—and those intended to| 
‘appear’ such toa ‘stranger,—-should shake 
the heart of a pupil with cousternation, for the | 
« dire consequences’ they ‘ portend ?” Whence 
this profanation of the words and tones of af- 
fection ; whence this hypocrisy, and this open, 
unblushing avowal of it? Was the utterer of 


did he so far mistake the moral sense of this| 
community, as to suppose it could pass with- 
out rebuke? Let me say, that it is doctrines! 
on the subject of ‘ School Discipline,’ like | 
those contained in the ‘ Remarks,’ and eect | 
ces conformable to them, which, in so many 

places, have degraded the name of school- 

teacher ; and made that most intrinsically 

honourable of all appellations, a hissing and a 
by-word among men. And unless the views 
of the sneered-at ‘ humane,’ and the ‘ modern 
philanthropists,’ shall have wider prevalence, 
the true teacher will never rise to those hon- 
ours and emoluments, to that social rank and 





temple. 
a few cabins of Indians, who stated that they 
had not chosen the proper place for landing. 
The temple of Pachacamac, or castle, as it Is| 
called by the Indians, is on the summit of a 
hill, with three terraces; the view of it from | 


| 


At the base of the hills, they found | ty in its colours still existed, 


Ww ashington. The bodies were found envel- 
| oped in cloth of various qualities, and a varie- 
Various uten- 


| sils and other articles were found, which 


the north is somewhat like that of the Pyra- | 
this sentiment unconscious of its baseness, or| mid of Cholula, given by Humboldt, except | 


that the flanks were perpendicular. 


seemed to denote the occupation of the indivi- 
|dual: wooden needles and weaving utensils ; 
| netting made in the usual style ; a sling ; cor- 
dage of different kinds ; a sort of coarse bas- 
ket; fragments of pottery, and plated stirrups. 
They also found various vegetable substances ; 


The | husks of Indian corn, with ears of two varie- 


whole height of the hill is two hundred and | ties, one with the grain slightly pointed, the 
| fifty feet, “that of the mason-work, eighty ;| other, the short and black | variety, which is 
the form is rectangular, the base being five | still very commonly cultivated ; cotton seeds ; 
hundred by four hundred feet. At the south-| small bunches of wool ; gourd-shells, with a 
eastern extremity, the three distinct terraces | square hole cut out, precisely as is done at 
are not so perceptible, and the declivity is| present. These furnished evidence of the 
more gentle. The walls, where great strength | | style of the articles manufactured before the 
was required to support the earth, were built | arrival of the Spaniards, and of the cultiva- 
of unhewn square blocks of rock; these were | tion of the vegetable products ; when to these 
cased with sun-dried bricks (adobes) which|we add the native tuberous roots (among 
were covered with a coating of clay or plaster, | them the potato) cultivated in the mountains, 
and stained or painted of a reddish colour. A | and the animals found domesticated, viz., the 
range of square brick pilasters projected from | llama, dog, and Guinea-pig, and the know- 
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seized me behind by the shoulders, and set-{ John Matern appears to have been a man of 
ting his two knees against the lower part of| learning, having been educated in the colleges 
my back, made my bones crack so, that, for|of his country, and designed for the office of 
a time, { thought they were entirely dislocat-|a priest. Whilst engaged in the strict per- 
ed. Nor was this all ; for after whirling me| formance of those things, to which he had 
about like a top to the right and left, he deli-| been directed, and with a zeal for God endea- 
vered me to his comrade, who used me in the vouring to direct others in the same way, he 
same manner: and then, to my no small sa-| became sensible, that though he had got a form 
tisfaction, opened the closetdoor. I imagined | and literal knowledge of religion, he was des- 
that I had been a long time under their hands, | titute of the power, life, and spirit, and was in 
but these servants are so quick and dexterous| reality, blind and foolish,—dead in trespasses 
in these operations, that on consulting my |and sins, wandering as from mountain to hill, 
watch, I found it had lasted but half an hour.’ |and from hill to mountain, dry, barren, and 
—_— unfruitful, in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. ‘ But the Lord (he 
says) in his everlasting love and tender com- 
passion, followed me, and found me, and re- 
vealed himself to me in my lost and undone 
condition, not knowing whither to go, or where 
to rest, till he opened and enlightened the eyes 
of my mind, in and through his heavenly 
light, which he commanded to shine out of 
darkness, by which I came to see and to know 
myself, and Him whom I had often pierced 
with my sins and iniquities, unto which the 
enemy of my soul did lead me captive at his 
will, till the good Shepherd and Bishop of my 
soul did unstop my ear, that I could hear his 
voice and knockings at the door of my heart: 
then I came to behold Him whom my soul 
loved, not afar off, but near in me, in and 
through his holy, heavenly, quickening Spirit, 
by which my soul was quickened, and turned 
from darkness to light, and from Satan’s pow- 
er to his pure and holy power, grace and truth 
in my inward parts, in and through which he 


ledge of at least one metal, we may judge = 
what has since been acquired.” 


ALGERINE MODE OF HOT BATHING. 


The London Monthly Review, in a notice 
of a late work, “ Algeria: Past and Present,” 
cites the following passage : 


“To recur to native matters :—there is an 
amusing account of the Algerine mode of hot- 
bathing, as experienced by our author, coin- 
ciding pretty nearly with what we have read 
of in other Eastern parts, a portion of which 
we cite. Having been undressed, and after- 
wards covered with two napkins, the one tied 
round him like a petticoat, the othér upon his 
shoulders, he was led from a matted saloon, 
handsomely illuminated, into another cham- 
ber, which was agreeably warm, in order to 
prepare for the sudden excess of heat into 
which he was to pass. He next proceeded to 
the grand saloon of the bath, which was co- 
vered with a spacious dome, and paved with 
white marble, having several closets round it. 
Having been told to sit down upon a circular 
piece of marble, instantly he became sensible 
of a great increase of heat; afterwards, in the 
course of these multifarious preliminaries, he 
was conducted into a closet of a milder tem- 
perature, where, having had the napkins taken 
off, he was laid down upon a white cloth, and 
left to the operations of two naked, robust ne- 
groes :— 

“« These men, newly brought from the in- 
terior of Africa, were ignorant of the Arabic 
spoken at Algiers, so I could not tell them in 
what way I wished to be treated, and they 
handled me as roughly as if I had been a 
Moor inured to hardship. Kneeling with one 
knee upon the ground, each took me by the 
leg, and began rubbing the soles of my feet 
with a pumice-stone. Afler this operation on 
my feet, they put their hands into a small 

bag, and rubbed me all over with it as hard 
as they could. ‘The distortions of my coun- 
tenance must have told them what | endured, 
but they rubbed on smiling at each other, and 
sometimes giving me an encouraging look, in- 
dicating by their gestures the good it would 
do me. While they were thus currying me, 
they almost drowned me by throwing warm 
water upon me with large silver vessels, which 
were in the basin under a cock fastened in 
the wall. When this was over, they raised 
me up, putting my head under the cock, by 
which means the water flowed all over my 





From the Annual Monitor for 1844. 


BRIEF NOTICE OF JOHN MATERN, 


In connection with the first Boarding School for the 
children of Friends. 

In the earliest times of the Society of Friends, 
many of its zealous ministers carried the mes- 
sage of the Truth to nearly every part of the 
world to which access could be obtained. In 
various parts of Europe, but especially in Hol- 
land, and some parts of Germany, they found 
a considerable number whose minds appear to 
have been measurably prepared to adopt the 
doctrines and the practices which they incul- 
cated. There was, at that time, a state of 
mind prevalent in Germany, similar to that 
which existed in England, a deep sense of the 
want of a fuller knowledge of Christ as really 
ruling in the heart, and thereby assimilating 
it to himself. ‘The spring of the desires which 
were then so prevalent, was not a curiosity to 
know more, intellectually, of the nature and 
designs of the Creator, nor any doubts in re-|taught and enabled me to deny ungodliness 
gard to the character of Divine revelation, in| and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righ- 
Holy Scripture, but it was a sense in the in-| teously and godly, in this present world. Glory 
most soul, of the want of true peace, under/|and honour be to his name forevermore.” 
the powerful influence of that Spirit which| Thus he was made willing to deny himself 
convinces the world of sin, of righteousness, |} in every respect, as to the honour and prefer- 
and of judgment ; and, as those early messen-| ment of this world, whenever it interfered 
gers who travelled abroad, calling men froma | with what he believed to be his duty to God. 
dependence upon forms and ceremonies, or | And finding the office which he held asa school- 
mere human agency, in the great work of sal-| master, required a conformity in religious 
vation, and inviting them to the living expe-| matters, which he could not conscientiously 
rimental knowledge of Christ as their Saviour | comply with, he freely gave up his post, trust- 
and Teacher, had been led to the truths in|ing in the Lord, that he would not leave nor 
which they found so much comfort, through | forsake him, if he faithfully followed him in 
deep inward conflict and prayer; so it was|the regeneration ; and counting all his former 
natural that wherever they met with these| knowledge as nothing, for the excellency of 
seeking minds, they should find a preparation | the truth and knowledge of his Lord and Sa- 
for their ministry. Large, indeed, was the | viour Jesus Christ. 
number, who, finding in the message deliver-| Nor was he altogether alone in his feelings. 
ed, that which was the answer to their pray-| Several members of his own family appear to 
body ; and, as if this was not sufficient, my| ers, and the road to that spiritual rest which | have participated in them, and he says, “ The 
attendants continued plying their vessels.|they had been seeking, rejoicingly accepted | Lord raised a desire in my father-in-law, who 
Then, having dried me with very fine white| it, labouring and suffering for the truths which | was a priest, to go to the people of the Lord, 
napkins, they each of them very respectfully | they bad embraced, with a faith and constancy | whom he had raised in England, to enjoy his 
kissed my hand. I considered this as a sign} worthy of the cause, and which not unfrequent- | holy, living, powerful presence, in their meet- 
that all my torment was over, and was going|!y appeared the means of converting their| ings, and to partake of the quickening and re- 
out to dress myself, when one of the negroes, | persecutors into their friends. freshing virtue of the life and love of the Lord, 
grimly smiling, stopped me, till the other re-| Among those who in Germany early ac-/in his light, where the saint’s communion 
turned with a kind of earth, which they began| cepted the Truth, as it was preached by the| stands; and as soon as he made it known to 
to rub all over my body, without consulting | despised and persecuted Quakers, was John/jus, his wife and children, we found the same 
my ioclination. I was as much surprised to| Matern, of whom, and of his connection with 
see it take off all the hair, as I was pained in| the first school of the Society of Friends, we | titicd, “ A Testimony of that dear and faithful man, 
the operation ; for this earth is so quick in| purpose to give a brief notice in this place.* | John Matern, who had lived six years, and —_s 
its effect, that it burns the skin if left upon Se ae ee eae aaa 
the body. This being finished, I went through| * The chief part of the information conveyed in this Se conse comes! 1 


. : toe blessed Testimonies concerning him of the Truth itself, 
a second ablution; after which one of them| article, is taken from a small and very scarce work en- &c., &c. Printed 1680.” 
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willingness and freedom also in us to go out} and do bear this living and faithful testimony, time, the sweet love of a most tender and mer- 
from our father’s house and kindred, not con-|—that, at a meeting the 23rd of the Fourth|ciful Father, embracing their spirits, did 


sulting with flesh and blood, what would be- 
come of us. And after we had made known 
our desire and intent to some of our dearest 
friends, who several times did write to us on 
the behalf of ‘Truth, and we understood that 
they were willing to receive us in the love of 
the Lord, we left all for the love of ‘Truth ; 
and in all our journey, the Lord was with us, 
and brought us safe and well, with joy and 
gladness of our souls to his beloved people 
here in England, where I now have been these 
six years employed, according to the Lord’s 
good-will and providence, amongst tender 
children, to instruct them in languages, and 
and other necessary sciences appertaining to 
this outward life. What troubles and exer- 
cises, within and without, I have met withal, 
1 willingly pass by, as being light and momen- 
tary, in comparison of that inward comfort 
and blessing of my soul, which I have receiv- 
ed of the Lord.” 

It was in the year 1674, that Johan Matern 
came into England, and the situation to which 
he refers in the preceding passage, was in the 
school at Waltham. George Fox had advis- 
ed the setting up of this school in the year 
1667, and, it is probable, that it was soon af- 
ter established. The master of it was Chris- 
topher Taylor, a man of learning and piety ; 
and it was designed to embrace in its course 
of instruction, every thing “ civil and useful 
in the creation.” Its primary object, how- 
ever, was the training up of good men; and 
in this, as well as its other objects, John Ma- 
tero proved a most valuable helper. 

This will be seen by a few extracts from a 
paper written by him in the year 1680. 

“ The Lord in his endless love and mercy, 
hath, in very great measure, satisfied the tra- 


vail of my soul, and answered the earnest de- 
sires and breathings of my spirit, for the chil- 
dren of our family, that he, in his goodness, 
would be pleased to appear unto their souls, 
and to manifest himself in his holy, everlast- 
ing power, by which they might feel their 
hearts melted, tendered and broken before 
him, the Almighty God, their Creator, to fear 
and dread him in their youth ; that, at length, 
that rough and perverse, disobedient and stub- 














month, 1679, in the evening, the great God | sweetly and livingly refresh and comfort their 
and Father of mercy, in a special and wonder-|souls: be healed the broken in heart, and 
ful manner, did abundantly pour forth of his| bound up their wounds, with the balm of his 
good and holy Spirit of life and grace, upon | heavenly life, virtue and power, to the great 
our spirits through Jesus Christ our Saviour, \comfort and satisfaction of our souls, who par- 
by which our souls and spirits were broken | took of the water of life, thatthe Lord poured 
and melted before him. I, myself, was so | forth, and made us to drink of, in and through 
overpowered with this heavenly life, virtue,|whom, the spirit of the humble was quicken- 
and power of God, that I did shake and trem-|ed, and the heart of the contrite ones revived. 
ble before Him, the mighty God of heaven} ‘ Now asthe Lord, in these two meetings, 
and earth, who, by his quick and powerful | hath appeared and revealed himself in and to 
voice, shaketh the wilderness, and breaketh | us, in a most special, gracious, and powerful 
the cedars of Lebanon ; at whose appearance | manner, so his sweet and heart melting love, 
and look, the earth trembles, and at whose | and tender mercies, have hitherto followed us 
touch, the hills smoke. from meeting to meeting, sensibly and living- 
“ This his great love and powerful opera-|ly refreshing, comforting, strengthening, and 
tion upon my heart and spirit, being livingly | confirming our souls, in his love, life, virtue, 
refreshed and comforted by it, did cause my |and power, to this very day. Praises, praises, 
; soul to magnify the Lord, and my spirit to| glory and honour be to our God, henceforth, 
rejoice in God my Saviour, singing and mak-|and forever and ever.” 
ing sweet melody in my heart to the Lord, be-| Rather more than a year after this state- 
cause he did so graciously answer the desire | ment was made, John Matern, with reference 
of our souls, and powerfully break in upon the | to it says, “ The Lord has not been with us 
hearts and spirits of our children, revealing | 48 a stranger, that stays but for a night; but 
himself in his great andalmighty power among | We can say it of a truth, that he hath hitherto 
them, in and through which, their hearts were |made his abode with us, the blessed effects 
broken, their spirits melted, and their souls | upon the hearts and spirits of many confirm it. 
humbly bowed before him as the alone Search- For instead of the thorn comes up the fir-tree, 
er of the heart, and Tryer of the reins ; mak- | and instead of the briar, comes up the myrtle 
ing known to every one his state and condi- |tree, in as many as have subjected their souls 
| tion, and bringing to light the hidden things | unto the power of God, bearing fruits of so- 
| of darkness, and counsels of the heart, which | briety, righteousness, meekness, and godli- 
brought sorrow and trouble upon them, and | ness, in and through the blessed operation of 
caused many of them to lament and ery out | his Holy Spirit, which he hath blessediy pour- 
before the Lord. Oh, who can appear and/ed forth; and is pouring forth upon them, to 
stand before the great Judge of the quick aud | the glory and honour of bis name, and for an 
dead, and not tremble at his word, and not| everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 
mourn and cry, as under the sense of his judg- (To be concluded.) 
ments, till they be brought forth unto victory, — 
and the soul comes to feel redemption from 
sin yee iniquity, through the blood of Jesus STANBURY YEARLY MEETING. 
= sie Thi pabeeneonet Vole neo ‘int In the oe times - the Society, Friends 
powerful work of the Almighty God, in, and tie = ee a holding public rer 
amongst the children of our family, by which | ye. or fens Whe hg cane le in different 
he hath begun to work out their salvation | P@tts ; re oy) vite - a ; n places thus 
with fear and trembling, and to turn their | Vite Ww. oe, eee > ae 
ale Aimee dastinets tar ahh: end Geen the} miles S. W. of Keighley, in the West Riding 
es a at f York, not far from Skipton, where David 
power of satan to himself, that they may re-|? : rt : 





From the London Friend. 


| Hall resided. 


born spirit, which reigned in some of them, to 
the grief and sorrow of our hearts, might be 
wrought out, and a meek, low, and humble 
spirit, might be created in them, through the 
Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ,—which we 
also, in the Lord’s time, have seen brought to 
pass, in and through the almighty, heavenly, 
blessed appearance, and powerful operation of 
his heavenly Spirit, in our family meetings, 
whereof we have formerly borne our testi- 
mony, and do bear the same at this present 
time.” 

The testimony here referred to, is the ac- 
count of an extraordinary prevalence of reli- 
gious impression which took place in the 
school, in the year 1679, and of which John 
Matern gives the following particulars : 

«In the sense of the great love and tender 
mercies of the Lord God, who hath so often; his wings. For as the evening before fear- 
graciously visited, and livingly refreshedjimy ulness and trembling came upon many, and 
soul in our evening or family meetings, I horror overwhelmed them, so now, at this 


ceive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
amongst them which are sanctified by faith in 
Christ Jesus, to the great comfort and satis- 
faction of our souls; for my soul has often 
been poured out before the Lord on their be- 
half, that he would be pleased to reach unto 
their hearts in his heavenly quickening power, 
that at length they might come to experience 
in themselves, what hath often been declared 
to them by others—that so in the sense of 
this heart-breaking power, they will learn to 
fear him, their Creator, in the days of their 
youth, and their souls might be engaged, and 
constrained to love and obey him. 

“ What shall I say of the next following 
meeting? I am not able to express the sweet 
refreshing life, virtue, and power of our hea- 














The following correspondence took place 
relative to the disorderly conduct of many [not 
| Friends] who were in the habit of attending 
the meeting. The zeal, and especially the 
fervent charity which characterise the letters 
\of W. Grimshaw, make his name worthy of 
|being held in honourable rememberance. 
Those from David Hall in reply to him bave 
not been so carefully preserved; we are only 
|able to give a part of one letter. The excesses 
}complained of by the clergyman, doubtless, 
occasioned the discontinuance of the meeting, 
|as was the case with others of the same kind ; 
jnothing seems to be heard of any of thgse 
| meetings after the date of the last letter in 


the correspondence. 


venly Father, arising in us with healing under|TO THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS AT THEIR 
g g 


ANNUAL MEETING AT STANBURY. 
llth of Fourth Month, (1749 7) 
Dear Frienps,—Your meeting annually 
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on this day at Stanbury is doubtlessly well de- 
signed to the glory of God, and the edification 
of your souls. Wherefore my sincere prayer 
is, that the Holy Spirit may be in the midst of 


you, particularly this day, teach you, and fill 


all your hearts with the wisdom, power, and 
love of God. But, dear Friends, 1 trust you 
will indulge me the freedom to advise you of 
one thing, which I am persuaded you are not 
utterly insensible of, I mean the evils, which, 
though not intentionally on your part, yet 
continually follow the meeting. There are, 
you know, great numbers of carnal, careless 
people, young and old, who under pretence of 
coming to hear you, make no more of it than 
a mere rendezvous of vanity and wickedness ; 


drunkenness, cursing, swearing, fighting, rev- | 


Bo? 
elling, &c., abound ; and this with many, not 


only the remainder of the day, but commonly 
all the night, and most of the day following, if 
not longer. ‘This has obliged me these seven 
years past, as constantly on this day with our 
church-wardens, to go amongst them, and en- 
deavour the suppression of the disorder, though 
but with little success; therefore being now 
almost tired with the trial of this expedient, I 
determined with myself to make my application 
to you, who I am satisfied, areas far as I can be, 
from countenancing, or in any wise encourag- 
ing such immoralities. Nor do I see any 
other way of suppressing them. ‘The most 
likely expedient, permit ane to intimate it, is 
either that you would meet oftener, or totally 
suspend it. By the former, [curiosity] would 
cease, and therewith these evils; by the lat- 
ter, the effect will be the same. 1 wish you 
would take the matter however into serious 
consideration, and cordially concur with me 
in a speedy and effectual endeavour to put an 
end hereto. | hope you are not so tenacious 
of your present annual custom, though the 
blessings experimentally attending your meet- 
ing are never so weighty and precious to your 
own souls, as not seriously to consider, and in- 
dustriously to prevent such a train of evils as 
may tend no less to the dishonour of God, the 
contempt of religion, and the eternal damna- 
tion of others, yea, and deeply enhance your 
own souls in the same destruction; forasmuch, 
as we must own it is righteous with God to 
charge the mischiefs incident to others upon 
you and me, which we might have prevented, 
but did not. This is my casuistry. 

May our dear Lord bless you daily more 
and more unto the perfect day ; may his grace, 
love, and truth abound, and shine forth in your 
hearts, lips, and lives; and may you, and I, 
and all men, be steadfast, immovable, and 
always abounding in the will and work of the 
Holy Spirit, till we all come to appear before 
him in glory, and to rejoice forever together 
in his presence, where there is fulness of joy, 
and at whose right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore. The Lord bless you this day. 
I am, your respectful friend, 


Wit1i1am GrimsHaw. 
From Davin Hatt tro Witi1am Grimsnaw. 
Movcu &sTeEMED Frrenn,— Though at pre- 
sent personally unknown, the good character 


thou hast borne for these several years with 
regard to thy concern and endeavours for the 
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| suppression of vice, and promotion of virtue |to you, and by you to Friends. If they will 
(and piety among mankind, without a rigid | make trial by coming one half-year, monthly, 
| bigotry to any one set of men, has some years | to Stanbury to hold a meeting, I will think it 
|ago raised in me a desire to write to thee by |a pleasure to make the speaker and his horse 
| way of encouragement therein, and approba- | welcome at my house on a First-day. I am 
| tion thereof, but hitherto one thing or other | persuaded the rabble will soon cease coming, 
| hath letted me. But upon perusing thy friendly | and the meeting will consist of none but serious 
jand Christianlike Epistle to the people called | souls. I do assure you the partition-wall of 
| Quakers at their Annual Meeting at Stanbury,| party and religious denominations are long 
| dated the 11th instant, I can no longer well ago utterly fallen down in me. 1 love all de- 
omit giving thee a few lines, whereby I do | nominations, and so far (and my own no farther 
assure thee, thy said Epistle was and is well|than) as I find them endued with the Holy 
taken by our Friends ; and though I perceive | Spirit, to be taught of God, and worshipping 
it came rather too late fora suitable and gene- | him inwardly and outwardly, in spirit and in 
|ral perusal before the meeting, yet care was | truth, adorning every circumstance of life with 
| taken to answer part of the contents thereof, | all holy conversation and godliness. I want 
by giving a very close charge or caution at|us all to be taught of God alone, and to glorify 
the close of the meeting, that all young peo-|Him alone in the Spirit of Christ Jesus 
ple and others should be careful to depart} my dear Saviour. For this I am invariably 
soberly and in good order, and that none should | and solemnly determined to spend and be spent 
by any means behave themselves amiss in|all the days of my appointed time, till my 
ale-houses or elsewhere; and the inn-keepers change come, through the grace of God ; and 
(near the place especially) were earnestly de-|I shall be glad, I trust at all times, to give any 
sired not to fill liquor to any beyond the just | man, of what profession soever he be, the right 
bounds of moderation, &c. Some inconvenien- | hand of fellowship, in promoting the profes- 
ces and disagreeable things attending these |sion of truly vital and spiritual Christianity. 
anniversary assemblies heretofore at Stanbury, | Sweet Jesus by his all-sufficient Spirit bless 
have not escaped the notice of and considera- | you richly with all spiritual grace in your own 
tion of divers of us, with strong desires that | soul, and out of the fulness of God and the 
|the same might be redressed. ‘The two expe-|abundance thereof in your own heart, open 
dients thou proposest, and perhaps some others, | your mouth to communicate what he has giv- 
| for remedying these said grievances, I believe | en you to others. 

will be taken into the consideration of our| Yesterday, and not before, I read over your 


Friends. May God Almighty crown thy well- | manuscript, like it well, and would be so much 
|intended endeavours. - i 7 *!a friend to the benefit of my country as to wish 


Farewell, saith thy cordial, well-affected, | you would publish it. ”Iis certainly a word 
and sincere friend, in much brotherly kind-| in season, and might do much good in awaken- 
| ness and charity, Davip Hatt. |ing a people dead in trespasses and sins. I 
Skipton, 24th of Fourth Month, 1749. like the postscript well, and should be glad, if 


. ' ies ,.... |you would make it public, to write a Preface 
David Hall wrote again to William Grim- |i, it, J herewith return it. I desire you'll 


| shaw the 3rd of Sixth Month, (August,) RUE, Tans heise and errors; desiring to be your 
|to which he received the following answer :— unfeigned and affectionate Brother till death, 
Haworth, July 16th, 1750. WitiraMm Grimsuaw. 
Dear AND EsTEEMED Frienp,—Lam much| Several years afterwards W. G. again ad- 


obliged to you for your kind letter of last year, | dressed Friends in the following manner :— 
and had designed to have answered it in sea- Haworth, July 9th, 1754. 


son, but must own, through multiplicity of -s we 
3 2 a on Dear Friexps,—May the Divine Spirit of 
business partly, and partly through negligence | ,, ' 
, o : - dls |God manifest himself in the midst of you this 
when leisure was given me, I postponed to 7 o : 
eee day ; and may your hearts be filled with his 
this time, and therefore now do myself the| ,,”. : ; 
Sa ae ; . _* | Divine presence, that the Lord may be glori- 
| favour to answer both yours in this. As to|,. ag OD : 
ere oe z ‘fied, and your souls greatly edified with his 
| the affair of Stanbury Meeting, as I do assure | ’ ee ae 
oa saat ee 'grace and love. This is my hearty prayer 
you | had no design in writing to Friends last | 5 oe oe 
7 ie 5 aie for you and all your friends who are in the 
| year, but the glory of God and the welfare of|.-. 2 ; oe ; 
| é' os , . Spirit, and desire to bring forth the fruits of 
| souls, without the least intention to interfere | on 5 : : 
Bas ibe ee Boe ait the Spirit in all holy conversation and godli- 
|in any wise with Friends’ good design in keep- \atee 
|ing up their Annual Meetings; sol desire my | hae ; 
| ing up their Ings 5 J | My desire is, that you will, as the Lord shall 
| sincere love and respects to them for taking my cnsiie mendaieh eden nal. om otietint 
‘letter in good part, with this farther assu- | 0° YOUs & ae ee . 
S ; . 1, | tation to seek the Lord, and be obedient to his 
|rance from me, that from year to year I shall | od ee 
: : . | convictions, to repent and turn to him with all 
be ready to confer and concur with them in : ‘ ; epee 
their hearts in this day of their visitation ; 
any measures that may be deemed best for . : 
oe particularly charge them and all others to re- 
| keeping up the meeting, and totally prevent- |‘. ; : 
ing those disorders, which my dear Friend, | "'® home with all convenient speed after the 
S - » | meeting is ended. Once more, may the Lord 


ce Ptemee part, 5 Cie We Be needs bless you all. 1 am your sincere and respect- 
but eventually occasioned. I am still of the ful friend 
’ 


same mind, that if they would eithey entirely 
drop it, or meet at least once a month at 
Stanbury, or on any other day rather than a 
First-day, the eventual evils would then be 
suppressed. Permit me to make a proposal 














Wirturam Grimsnaw. 


ligion will cost us something, but the want 
tinfinitely more.—Cecil. 
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For‘ The Friend.” |‘except the Lord build the house, they la- | them, inflicting dreadful, and often fatal wounds 

FAITHFULNESS, bour in vain who build it;’ yet we may re- | with his foot. Old dogs, well broken in, and 

member for our encouragement, it is also| accustomed to hunting the boomer, will keep 

The faithful discharge of duty not only re-| written, ‘'The God of heaven, he will prosper | him at bay by their barking till the hunter 
dounds to the praise and glory of the Foun-|us, therefore we his servants will arise and|comeés up, who is generally furnished with a 
tain of inexhaustible strength, and the growth | build,’ and, on the other hand, for our warn-| short heavy stick, and with a blow or two on 
of the obedient soul in the Truth, but often|ing, ‘By much slothfulness the building de-| the head, brings the animal down. Even the 
contributes to the reformation of others, and|cayeth, and through idleness the house drop-| hunter often runs a hazard, for a boomer will 
cheers fellow-pilgrims on their way. Let|peth through.’ That was a beautifully clear | frequently, on the approach of man, leave the 
every one then keep upon the watchtower, | and simple assertion, uttered by Ezra and his | dogs and attack his new opponent most fierce- 


waiting to hear what the Lord will say unto| fellows before the king, the undeviating truth | 


ly ; and at times it is no easy matter to avoid 
him, and to receive wisdom and courage to do| of which they knew full well, as the servants| being severely cut in attempting to kill it. 


the work he is called to. To the notice of} of the Most High have ever found,--* The| When closely pursued, it takes to the water, 


such the following lines are recommended: | hand of the Lord is upon all those for good | and as the dogs approach, catches them in its 


“««’The whole head is sick, and the whole/|that seek him.’ It was not however enough, }arms, and holds them under him till drowned. 
heart faint,’ cried the mournful prophet! but|that, on that memorable occasion, these ex-| If the water be too shallow for drowning them, 
such prophets in such times are deemed but|emplary reformers mourned, and fasted, and | it has been known to catch one dog, and place 
as fools, and the spiritual man mad. Thus| even ‘sat astonished,’ in the view of abounding | 
satan contrives by one specious device or an-|desolations, and also entreated the Lord for | 
other, to block up the way of return, and to|the revival of that good work, which he hjm-| “ The swiftest runner is the female of the 
render void the reiterated efforts, the patient | self had stirred them up to set their hearts/ first year, before having young, and of the se- 


exercises of ‘ the preserved of Israel’ and the | towards ; they were instructed of him to set|cond year with her first young; at this age 
Lord’s ‘ hidden ones,’ for the furtherance of| their own hands to it in his fear, and with an | her speed is so great, that she is termed the 
that work of reformation, which will yet ulti-| eye to his aid and blessing. They were giv-|‘ flying doe.’ If she obtains anything like a 
mately be the total and eternal downfall of the | en to see not only what they were to do, but) fair start, she will give the fleetest dogs a 
kingdom of darkness. The writings of the} what in various respects they were to undo| long and severe run, and will frequently suc- 
ancient prophets, being mainly designed both | and to forbear to do; in effect, ‘ ceasing to do | ceed in outstripping them; upon finding her- 
to rally and to warn backsliding Israel, are| evil,’ while learning and attempting ‘to do| self too closely pressed, she attempts to evade 
full of consolation and encouragement, of de-| well,’ honestly and utterly refraining from|the dogs by making a sudden leap, almost at 
nunciation and judgment also, adapted to a de-| everything with which the Lord had a contro-/a right angle with her course ; and the dogs 
crepid, weekly, morbid state of things ; and | versy, under that dispensation, even from ‘ all 
the work which some of them had to do, was| appearance of evil.’ And surely, in our day 
to rouse up and stimulate the fainting energies | of greater privileges, a similar engagement of| that by the time they regain the track, the 
of those sincere in heart, who were ready to/ mind should rest upon those who would build| kangaroo has gained so much ground, as to 
say, ‘My strength and my hope is perished|/up Zion, who ‘take pleasure in her stones,| get fairly away. But this stratagem often 
from the Lord.’ Among these, how beauti-| and favour the dust thereof.’ ” {accelerates her death, for in turning off so 
ful, how animating to the drooping courage —_o suddenly, the whole weight is thrown upon 
and fainting spirits of such, is the language of From the London Friend, | one limb; the leg is consequently sometimes 


the prophecy of Zechariah, in various parts ! raw | broken, the animal falls, and the next moment 
and how desirable to have faith to appreciate THE GREY KANGAROO. becomes an easy prey. Even large bucks 


what belongs to us and to our children there- This is one of the larger species of the Mar-!| are sometimes taken in this way: in their 

in, and which was written for our instruction, | supial tribe,* and like all the rest, is a native . 

‘ upon whom the ends of the world are come,’| of New Holland. Ina letter lately read be- 

‘ that we through patience and comfort of the| fore the Zoological Society, written by a na- 

Scriptures might have hope.’ 
“«Turn ye unto me, saith the Lord of| count of this interesting creature. 


it beneath its feet, while courageously waiting 
the approach of a second. 





| not unfrequently, when very close to her, and 
|at full speed, bound past her to such a distance, 





flight and anxiety to escape the dogs, they 
often run against a stump or atree, with such 


j | violence as to be killed on the spot. 
turalist named Gilbert, is the following ac-| [t would scarcely be supposed, from seeing 


hosts, and I will turn unto you.’ “ This animal is tolerably abundant in Wes- 
** And when the inquiry went forth, ‘How/tern Australia, where it frequents the hills, 
long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem | gum-forests, and open plains, especially the 
and on the cities of Judah?’ the condescend-| latter. As many as five hundred were seen 
ing answer was conveyed ‘ with good words| by the writer in a troop, on one occasion, 
and comfortable words.’ “The large full grown male, is termed a 
*“*]l am returned to Jerusalem with mer-| buck or boomer, and attains a great size, 
cies.” when he becomes a most formidable opponent 
“« My cities through prosperity shall yet| to the best dogs in the country, few of which 
be spread abroad, and the Lord shall yet} will ever runa large boomer. It is not by 
comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusa-| their greater speed that they are enabled to 
lem.’ escape ; on the contrary, their great weight 
“«*] will be unto her a wall of fire round| in some measure incapacitates them for run- 
about, and will be the glory in the midst of|ning fast, or to any great distance ; so that 
her.’ almost any dog may overtake them; instead, 
**«] will save you, and ye shall be a bles-| therefore, of running away, the boomer inva- 
sing : fear not, but let your hands be strong.’| riably turns round and faces his pursuers, 
“« Turn ye to the strong hold, ye prisoners} erecting himself to his full height, if possible, 
of hope.’ with his back against a tree, and thus awaits 
“ Those who desire in uprightness to have| the rush of the dogs, endeavouring to strike 
a part in such ‘ good things to come,’ assur-| them with his powerful hind-toe, or catching 
edly must be made willing to labour fi them in his fore-arms, and while thus holding 
entrance into this promised ‘rest’ and 7 
freshing ; since it is‘ the willing and o 
ent,’ and they alone, who ‘ shall eat the 
of the land.’ Although it be written, that 













* So called from the Greek word marsupion, which 
signifies a purse or bag, and is applied to this animal on 
account of the pouch by which the genus is distinguish- 
ed, 


this animal in confinement, where it appears 
so quiet and harmless, that it can be excited 
to rage and ferocity. However, upon finding 
itself without a chance of escape, it summons 
up all its energies for a last struggle, and 
would often come off victor, if it had dogs 
alane to contend with. ‘The moment it sees 
th@approach of man, it appears to know in- 
stinctively that he is its most formidable op- 
ponent ; its lips are then curved and contract- 
ed; its eyes sparkle with rage, and seem 
ready to start from their sockets ; its ears are 
in rapid and constant motion ; and it utters its 
peculiar, though not loud voice, a sort of 
smothered grunt, half hiss or hard breathing ; 
its attention is totally withdrawn from the 
‘dogs to its new enemy ; regardless of their 
rush, it loses its former advantage, and the 
|dogs having once fairly got hold, the animal 
is easily brought down. 

| If a female with a tolerably large young 
| one in the pouch, be pursued, she will often, 
iby a sudden jerk, throw the little creature 
lout; the dogs pass on without noticing the 
‘young one, which in general crouches in a 
| tuft of grass, or hides itself among the scrub, 
without attempting to run or make its escape ; 











the mother, if she elude 
less returns to her offspring. 

The kangaroos inhabiting the forests are 
invariably much darker, and have a thicker | 
coat than those of the plains; the young are} 
at first of a very light fawn colour, and get 
darker until two years old; from this age 
they again become lighter in colour, and the 
old males become of a very light grey; the 
coat being in the summer thin and hairy, and | 
in the winter, of a more woolly character. It} 
is no unusual occurrence to find them with} 
white marks on the head, particularly a white | 
spot between the eyes, or on the forehead ; 
in one instance I observed the whole of the 
throat, cheeks, and“ upper part of the head 
spotted with yellowish white. Albinoes have | 
been frequently met with. The largest and | 
heaviest kangaroo of this species, of which I 
have any authentic account, was killed at the 
Murray, and weighed 160 pounds.— Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History, Twelfth 
month, 1844, pp. 448-450. 


s her pursuers, doubt: | ticles we have marked for transfer to our p 
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a- George Whitehead’s Memoirs, two volumes, 


75 
ges, as opportunity occurs. ‘The following! Kendall's Letters, 62 
instance of Christian regard and care by | London Epistles, = 
Friends in England, towards a few under our| Lewis _ Soe ba 
name in a remote corner of Europe, will be| Memorials, 1832,” 20 
interesting to Friends here : e** ” 181, 5U 
“ Friends in Norway.—It will be a source | Marray’s Compendium, = 
of gratification to our readers to know, that ae Tae = 
the Meeting for Sufferings has prepared a me- Paar of Religion on the Mind, by Lindley 
morial to the legislature of Norway, on behalf Murray, 50 
of Friends of Stavanger. It is addressed to}PHipps on the Original and Present State of 
the Representatives of the Norwegian King-|p); wap Bapti oy 
dom in Storthing assembled ; and commences Poms “Rise a Progress of the People called 
with a succinct view of the rise, progress and Quakers, fine edition, 50 
persecutions of the Society in England.  It| Life of Richard Jordan, a 
next proceeds to show how the upright and |Shackleton’s Letters, = 
peaceable conduct of Friends was the means| 400?’ Hite? Q 50 
at length of obtaining a relaxation of the se-| John Woolman’s Journal, English edition, 50 
vere laws against them, and refers to the sev-| Wood and Williamson’s Argument, 12 


eral acts of parliament by which the immuni- 
ties they now enjoy have been secured to 
them. ‘The connexion which subsists between 
the Society in England, and the little compa- 
ny of those who profess with us at Stavanger, 


Friends’ Boarding and Day School for 
Boys, under the care of Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, Philadelphia county, 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
WILD FLOWERS. 


How sweet they are in their simplicity 

And native freedom! In sequestered woods, 
In the green valley by the playful brook, 

On snow-clad summits of the eternal hills— 
And by the margent of the solemn sea ; 

On ocean's farthest isles, in deserts lone— 
Wherever earth is tenanted by man,— 

He meets the smile of the endearing flowers. 
And whoso listens to their song, may hear 
Of meekness and humility,—of gratitude 
That ceaseth only with their fragrant breath, 
OF holy trust in Providence, who sends 

To the cold tarf the vivifying ray, 

And nightly decks them witb refreshing dews. 


O! were the heart of thoughtless man attuned 
To Nature’s pure and constant ministry— 
Her gentle teachings would his steps allure, 
And life’s way-faring be the road of wisdom. 
Bereft of Paradise, man’s clouded eye, 
Sees not the Paradise around him still; 
And therefore to attract his wand’ring thought, 
Even as a page inscribed —his transient home, 
This visible universe,—is written o’er 
With majesty and love, with beauty, power, 
And goodness infinite ;—all that can appeal 
To an immortal spirit! Hence the flowers 
Are not dependent on forgetful man. 
The garden, it is truc, rewards his care,— 
But nature’s sclf protects their fragile forms, 
And their fair hosts, at her command, com th, 
Like thickly-clustering stars in night’s domalll; 
That wheresoe’er the eye of man may rest, 
Upon the vast, or pensive at his feet, 
He reads the glorious prophecy of Nature. 


Hail! eloquent teachers of celestial truth, 
Meek Wild Flowers! not like the prophet’s scroll 
Is yours, written with lamentation, — 
But with immortal hopes, with beauty, love, 
And promises of never-fading joy! » 
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FOURTH MONTH, 12, 1845. 
i Ea Ais 
* EE” next week. 


The number of the London Friend for 
Third month has reached us. It contains a 
variety of good matter, and several of the ar- 


jothers, are for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 


Pa. 


This Institution, pleasantly situated in the 
healthful village of Germantown, near the car- 
office, and a short distance from the Main 
street, occupying capacious and airy buildings, 
is believed to present desirable advantages, 
particularly to those who wish to place their 
children in the country for the summer sea- 
son. 

The course of study pursued embraces the 
usual branches of a general literary and math- 
ematical education, and the Latin language, 
and free access is had to a library of selected 
books, connected with the school. 

The proprietor having for several years 
been engaged in teaching, hopes, by diligent 
attention to the literary pursuits of his pupils, 
and a guarded care over their moral conduct, 
attended to. to be enabled to merit continued patronage, 

As the opportunity of procuring many of and give satisfaction to those who may com- 
these excellent works may not soon occur|™!t to him this important and responsible 
again after the present editions are exhausted, | 'Tust. 

Friends desirous to obtain them would do well Terms, per quarter of twelve weeks, paya- 
to forward early orders, le in advance : 
For boardipg and tuition, (including 


&c., is stated, and that the latter have been 
for some time subjected to persecution, from 
which they still continue to suffer; and the 
memorial concludes with requesting the legis- 
lature to grant to them the like relief and li- 
berty of conscience which Friends are in the 
enjoy ment of in this country. 

“The memorial is about to be presented 
through the Foreign Office.” 


The following valuable works, among 


No. 84 Arch street. The attention of 
Friends in the city, as well as those in more 
remote places, is invited to this list. Orders 
from a distance, post paid, and enclosing the 
money, with particular directions how the 
books may be forwarded, will be promptly 


I 





George Fox's Journal, one volume 1 : 
« fine, ‘ ; 25 washing;) ‘ ; . $35 00 
“ © we velemen, 1 95|For tuition in Latin and English, 
Barclay’s Apology, 100} per quarter, 10 00 
3 i c i" German, 2 For tuition in English studies, 8 00 
‘atechism, 5 : } 
2” \eemienias Gnd Qetemnaind, + A Primary class has also been ad- 
Friends’ Family Library, seven volumes, 4 50 mitted at b 5 00 
Friends in Scotland, by John Barclay, 75| For further particulars, apply to Charles 
| Penington’s Letters, 75 | 


Jones, at the school, or to either of the un- 
12\dersigned committee : 
12| Abraham Keyser, 

25| Samuel Johnson, 

12| Jonathan: Robeson, 


79 | 
Extracts from Penington, 


Historical Memoirs of Friends, 
Memoir of Abel ‘Thomas, 
Conversations for Youth, 
Dymond on War, 


Thomas Magarge, 
Samuel B. Morris, 
Alfred Cope. 


Memoirs of Daniel Stanton 
: anaes eg , = Fourth month, 1845. 
“ Elizabeth Sterredge, 20 mee 
" Margaret Jackson, 25 ae: 
“ Elizabeth Collins, 20 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Arch street, 
12) Philadelphia, on the 20th ultimo, Tuomas Satrer- 
31 aire, of Falls, Bucks county, to Paez H., duugh- 
12 John Fletcher, of this city. 


John Roberts, 

Richard Davies, 

Sarah Knight, 

William Lewis, 

Samuel Neale, 

William Grover, 

A Short Account of George Fox, prepared for 

Children, 


“ 
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